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The Reformation. By Williston Walker. New York : 
Scribner, 1900. Pp. ix + 478. $2. 

Huldreich ZwiNGLi.the Reformer of German Switzerland. By 
Samuel Macauley Jackson. Together with an Historical 
Survey of Switzerland before the Reformation, by John 
Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins University; and a Chapter 
on Zwingli's Theology, by Frank Hugh Foster, University 
of California. New York: Putnam, 1901. Pp. xxvi + 519. 
$2. 

Philip Melanchthon, the Protestant Preceptor of Germany, 
1497-1560. By James William Richard. New York: 
Putnam, 1898. Pp. xv + 399. $1.50. 

The first of these books is the ninth volume of the series entitled 
"Ten Epochs of Church History." It reviews the entire reformatory 
movement, from its inception in the dark ages to the close of the 
Thirty Years' War. It includes a comprehensive survey of the counter- 
reformation, a movement which the Protestant world is only beginning 
to study in earnest. A brief sketch of so great an epoch will exclude 
much, and must be judged by the wisdom with which the selection of 
topics has been made. The author is to be commended for the good 
judgment with which he has performed this difficult task. He has 
almost always chosen the principal things and excluded those of less 
moment. His book will be brought into comparison with Hausser's 
Reformation Period, and will not suffer in consequence. Hausser is 
fuller at certain points, but is often meager where he should be full. 
The perspective of this book is less faulty, and its presentation of the 
entire movement more even and better balanced. Hausser is more 
familiar with the sources, but that does not subject this book to a serious 
disadvantage, for they have been so thoroughly worked over and repro- 
duced by many recent scholars that they have become a sort of common 
property. The book deals intelligently and sympathetically with the 
Anabaptists and others who advanced beyond the great national 
Protestant denominations of the sixteenth century. But its apology for 
the persecutors of these noble Christians will not find many supporters. 
"Could even the most moderate of these radicals," says the author, 
"have mastered the situation in the sixteenth century, the evangelical 

movement would have ended in division, weakness, and failure 

The result would have been anarchy and death. Well was it for 
Christianity on the whole that those who revolted from Rome underwent 
the tutelage and restraint imposed by Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, and 
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by the princes and magistrates of the Protestant party." Religious 
persecution has always sought to justify itself on the plea that freedom 
would lead to anarchy, and the pagan emperors of Rome and the 
Catholic inquisitors of Spain may have believed the argument when 
they employed it. History has never justified it. The toleration of 
Christianity in pagan Rome favored order instead of destroying it. 
Had the Anabaptists been permitted to teach and worship unmolested, 
the great national churches would have learned many things from them. 
They would not have gone to sleep. They would have repelled the 
rationalism which mastered them for a century. They would have 
been far more effective today than they are. Nor would good order 
have been sacrificed : free discussion is a necessary condition of good 
order ; it is tyranny that leads to anarchy. 

The next volume is the fifth and latest in the series entitled " The 
Heroes of the Reformation." On the whole, it will sustain the high 
reputation gained for the series by its predecessors. Yet its general 
plan is somewhat awkward. There is first the historical survey of 
Switzerland, occupying forty-seven pages ; then the biography, occupy- 
ing three hundred and fifteen pages ; then a chapter of only forty-nine 
pages, in which the theology, philosophy, and ethics of Zwingli are 
sketched; and lastly there is an appendix of eighty-one pages contain- 
ing two documents in which Zwingli states his own theology. Thus 
the volume is somewhat disjointed, and the reader will find it difficult 
to get connected views. So much of the historical survey as is germane 
to the principal subject might well have been distributed through the 
biography, and the rest omitted; and the theology of Zwingli might 
well have been discussed in immediate connection with the last year 
of his life, when it had reached its full development. If this method 
is usually followed in biographies, it is because it is found most con- 
venient. The historical survey, though misplaced, is well studied and 
helpful. The biography is clear and strong, and is profusely illustrated. 
Professor Jackson has a keen vision for minute details, and gives us a 
multitude of these in a small compass. He has many footnotes and 
several excursuses, all packed with important material, which must have 
cost him much labor. One cannot avoid the feeling that he is more 
successful in minute research than in large construction. While he 
answers a multitude of our small questions, he leaves us still asking 
some of the larger ones. Wherever he can, he quotes from the original 
sources, and thus causes the story to tell itself. At some points his 
judgment of Zwingli is too severe. The secret marriage, as he relates 
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it, makes an impression more unfavorable than the facts would warrant, 
were they all brought forward. It was an age of clandestine 
marriages, and they were not considered improper. The feeling of 
the aristocratic classes in Zurich was such that Zwingli could not 
have openly married the woman of his choice until he had gained far 
greater influence in the city; and even then it was with difficulty that 
he secured the consent of the authorities to take his wife to his home. 
The majority of readers will dissent also from the extraordinary opinion 
of the author that Zwingli lacked physical courage. The records of 
the Swiss campaigns in Italy and of the second war of Cappel exhibit 
him always in the midst of the carnage, not fighting, but cheering the 
living and comforting the dying with a steadfastness which no veteran 
soldier could have excelled. 

The life of Melanchthon, another book of the same series, is in 
some respects more successful than the life of Zwingli. In arrange- 
ment it is perfect, and the reader is not compelled to turn back to an 
introduction or forward to an appendix in order to understand the 
narrative. It is based largely on the writings of Melanchthon, and 
concerning all the more important events he is made to speak for him- 
self. But Dr. Richard has availed himself also of the shower of pam- 
phlets discussing every phase of the Reformation which have appeared 
in Germany in recent years, and has traveled extensively to examine 
the places associated with the memory of Melanchthon and to consult 
with those scholars who have made his career a subject of special 
investigation. The result is a book of moderate size, but of great fulness 
and accuracy. Like the life of Zwingli, it is profusely illustrated. 
Where so much is well done it may not seem gracious to ask for more. 
Yet the reader will sometimes wish for a clearer treatment of the general 
history. If he is not already well acquainted with it, he will be obliged 
to refer to other books for a distinct framework for the picture of 
Melanchthon, excellent as this is in itself. He will also doubt whether 
Dr. Richard has not strained a point here and there to make the theol- 
ogy of Melanchthon accord with that of Luther more nearly than it 
does in reality. One cannot easily avoid the impression that had 
Luther lived a little longer he would have assailed his friend with char- 
acteristic violence. But, with these slight drawbacks, the portrait of 
Melanchthon, though differing somewhat from that often painted by 
historians, is excellent, and will be accepted as just and fair. It is that 
of a man of vast intellect and astonishing industry and productiveness, 
who detested controversy, and yet was not without the courage of his 
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convictions. He had much of the martyr spirit, and would have gone 
to the stake calmly. His timidity was psychical rather than physical. 
He shrank from torment of the mind rather than of the body. Erasmus 
represents physical fear conjoined with a love of throwing stones ; 
Melanchthon represents a fair degree of indifference to bodily comfort 
and pleasure conjoined with a love of peace which sometimes became 
almost a crime. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 



■QUELLEN UND DARSTELLUNGEN ZUR GeSCHICHTE NlEDERSACHSENS. 

Band III : Anionius Corvinus' Leben und Schriften. Von Paul 
Tschackert. Leipzig: Hahn, 1900. Pp. viii + 237. M. 
4.50. 

Antonius Corvinus, Latinized from Rabe, was born 1501 in a 
little village in Westphalia. He became a novice in the Cistercian 
monastery of Loccum when eighteen years old, and was soon afterward 
sent to Leipzig to study at the university. After a short stay in Leip- 
zig he was sent to the monastery of Riddagshausen, near Braunschweig, 
from which he was expelled in 1523 because of his Lutheran heresy. 
He was at the same time an accomplished Humanist and an ardent 
admirer of Erasmus, with whose writings he was perfectly familiar. He 
seems to have spent very little time in residence at a university, but to 
have acquired his really excellent education by private study while serv- 
ing as pastor. After a brief service in Goslar he accepted a call, in 1528, 
to a pastorate in Hesse. He spent the next thirteen years in reform- 
ing and organizing the church in Hesse, Lippe, Braunschweig, and 
Hildesheim. He had a voice in nearly all the gatherings of Protestant 
leaders and exerted great influence in their councils. In 1542 he 
entered the service of the duchess Elizabeth, then regent of Kalenberg- 
Gottingen, and was the leading spirit in establishing the Reformation 
in those lands. In 1545 Erich II., son of Elizabeth, attained his 
majority and assumed the government. He had been so rigidly 
brought up in the Protestant faith that he had conceived a dislike for 
it, and so soon deserted to Catholicism and joined Charles V. He 
endeavored to restore Catholicism in his lands and undid much of the 
work of Corvinus. Corvinus himself he seized and kept in prison for 
three years. The hard prison life was too much for Corvinus. His 
health utterly broke down, and he died in 1553, soon after having 
been set free. 



